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XEN HE Public having long ranked 
T amongſt its objects of curio- 


N ſity, the hiſtory of a perſonage 


who has acted, and continues 
to act, ſo diſtinguiſhed a part in the world, 


as madam de Pompadour ; the following ac- 
count of her is offered towards its ſatisfac- 
tion, No tedious introduction is here pre- 
fixed to prepoſſeſs the reader in its favor. 
To the execution itſelf it is left to decide 


on the degree of credit that it may de ſeryvc 


B 


The His Tory of 
This celebrated lady's father, or reputed 


father's name was Poiſſon, butcher to the 
Invalids. Sometime after he was married, 
he fell under the cognizance of the law, 
and was hanged in effigy for a rape; him- 
ſelf having, by flying the kingdom, eſ- 
caped perſonal execution. There he ſtay- 
ed till he obtained his pardon at the inter- 
ceſſion of Madam de Pompadour, or at leaſt 


on her account, 


Her mother who was one of the moſt 
beautifull women in France, did not, in 
the abſence of her huſband, deliver herſelf 
up to a vain barren affliction. That ſhe 
might not want for conſolation, ſhe pitch- 
upon two declared gallants at once, pub- 
lickly known to be her keepers ; Monſieur 


Paris de Montmartel, and Monſieur Je 
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Normant de Tournean, both in great em- 
ployments in the revenue. A woman ca— 
pable of having thus two men at her ſer- 
vice at the ſame time, is not ſuppoſed too 
ſcrupulous to have more, though leſs open- 
ly, It is certain however that Madam Poiſ- 
ſon paſſed for being extreamly free of her 
favors, Whilſt her huſband then was ab- 
fent, ſhe was brought to bed of a daughter, 
who is now the famous Madam de Pompa- 
dour. Chronology could ſcarce be tortured 
into affording the leaſt reaſon to imagine 
that this rare production was the work of 


her abſent huſband, Meſſieurs Paris and le 
Normant being the moſt apparent of her lo- 


vers, were competitors for the honor of a 
paternity, that, perhaps on a ſtrict examina- 
tion, would have come out to belong to nci- 


ther, 
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Madam Poiſſon however had, it ſeems, 
her reaſons for preferring Monheur le Nor- 


mant to the other. She perſuaded him, that 
he was actually the father of the child. As 


a proof that he was perſuaded, he took, to 
the utmoſt, a father's care of it. Being bred 


under his eye, and particular direction, theie 
was no accompliſhment procurable omitted 
for her education. Dancing, muſic, ſing- 
ing, painting, were all beſtowed upon her, 
and ſhe had talents for them ail, joined to 
an air that graced them all. Nothing could 
be more amiable than her perſon, or than 
the ſprightlineſs of her temper. Had not Mon- 
ſieur le Normant been prepoſſeſſed with the 
opinion of her being his own natural daugh- 
ter, her beauty, and even the pains he had 

aken to form her, and the ſucceſs of thoſe 


pains, could not have failed to endear her to 
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him. His fondneſs for her grew to ſuch 
a height, that in due ſeaſon, he began to 
think of providing for marrying her, in a 
marner that ſhould ſhow he conſidered her, 
in not a leſs light than that of a legitimate 


daughter, 


Amongſt a number of conqueſts her grow- 
ing beauty had made, was that of the young 
Monſieur le Normant d' Eſtiolles, nephew to 
the perſon who had thus acted the father's 
part by her. His acceſs to the houſe, his 
familiarity on the foot of ſo near a relation, 
had procured him repeatedly the ſight of the 
young Poiſſon. Nor could he ſee her with 
impunity, The charms of her perſon in the 
firſt ſpring of her bloom, the graces of her 
air, and the accompliſhments of her educa- 


tion, had entirely ſubdued and captiyated 
B 3 
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him. As his views were honorable, the dif- 
ficulty was not to break the matter to his 
uncle, the fair's ſuppoſed father, but to his 
own ; whom he could not expect to find 
very reconcilable to a match, againſt which 


there were ſo many objections. 


Theſe indeed the uncle, on the overture 
of his nephew's paſſion and intentions, from 
his fondneſs for the young Poiſſon, ſoon got 
over, as to himſelf, The point was now to 
bringoverthe young gentleman's father. This 
was not an eaſy matter. At length however 
Monſieur le Normant prevailed, through the 
efficacy of his offers, the main of which was 
to lay down half his fortune, for the pre- 
ſent, and to ſettle the other half at his death, 
on his ſon. The fear of theſe advantages, 


going with the ſuppoſed daughter, into an- 
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other family, joined to the paſſionate ſolici- 
tation of his ſon, induced his father to heark- 
en, and at laſt to cloſe with this propoſal. 
The young pair were married, and Made- 


moiſelle Poiſlon was now Madam d' Eſtiolles. 


It does not however appear that her heart 
bad been greatly conſulted in this match. 
Monſieur le Normant d' Eſtiolles had not the 
moſt engaging perſon, being rather dimi- 
nutive, ill- favored, and upon the whole a 
very mean ordinary figure, Yet if any thing 
could atone for the want of perſonal merit 
to touch the heart of a lady, he muſt have 
been maſter of her's. The lover did not fink 
with him into the huſband, As he was very 


eaſy in his fortune, there were no expences 


in dreſs or diverſions, ſpared that might prove 


his paſſion for her, Though ſhe had charms 
B 4 
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enough to make a lover and eſpecially a huſ- 


band- lover with his figure, jealous; he in- 
dulged her in all the liberty ſhe could wiſh. 
He aſſembled and entertained at his houſe 
the beſt and moſt agreeable company that 
Paris afforded, and of which herſelf was the 
life, from her gayety, and not the leaſt orna- 


ment, from her beauty. 


Amoneſt the numbers that reſorted to her 
houſe, many were drawn there by deſigns 
upon her; and as they had the double- 
facility of declaring themſelves, from the 
manners of the french, far from being 
unfavorable to gallantry, and from her 
ſprightlineſs, which was far from diſcourag- 
ing, they did not long refuſe themſelves the 


eaſe of acquainting her with their ſentiments. 
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Amongſt theſe was the abbot of Bernis, 
now actually miniſter of ſtate and in fair 
proſpect of a Cardinal's hat. The firſt foun- 
dations of his fortune, were then undoubted- 
ly laid by his paſſion for this lady, who, tho” 
ſhe did not think fit to gratify it in the way 
he defired, preſerved a gratefull remembrance 
of it when the came into power. It was by 
her interceſhon be was ſirſt named ambaſlador 
to Venice, and by rapid degrees, her pa- 
tronage procured him his preſent advance- 
ment. Yet he was originally no more than 


of an obſcure family, in Pont St. PEfprit, a 


little town of Languedoc, on the borders 


of the Venaiflin. Nor was himſelf known 


at firſt but by ſome little verſes, moſt of them 
in praiſe of his fair Madam d'Eſtiolles; and 
in which, though they did not want for a cer- 


tain eaſineſs of compoſition, there was cer- 
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tainly too little merit to have got him a place 


in the Royal Academy, if his patroneſs had 


not made a point of it. But if his genuis 


for poetry was not held a very ſuperior one, 2 
his talents for politics were ſtill leſs ſo. Nor 1 
has the public hitherto entirely approved of * 
Madam de Pompadour's promoting this old 4 
Celadon of hers; poſſibly from its thinking 4 
it much eaſter to make him a miniſter than a | 1 
; ſtateſman. But be that as it may; he and z ; 
| a number of others ſighed for this lady, who, | ; 


by the indulgence of her huſband, was de- 

livered up, as it were to their courtſhip ; ; 
and ſighed in vain. For, though the world 1 
4 

* 


| has far from ſpared her character, ſince her 


ſucceſs, or rather fall with the french King, i 
it is generally agreed that before that, ſhe 
had gone no farther than mere coquettry, to 


the prejudice of the faith due to her huſ- 
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; band. It is true, ſhe gave no lovers that of- 
fered, abſolute repulſes, but ſhe granted no 
: particular favors to any of them. The 
3 moſt preſſing ſhe put off, with ſaying, 


0 « that if ſhe ever wronged her huſband, it 


4 « ſhould not be with any one but the King.” 

All of them laughed at this, and perhaps at 

that time, had reaſon to imagine, that the 

jeſt would never be realized into an earneſt 

f that does ſo much honor to the Italian pro- 

a verb : If you will be Pope, take it ſtrongly 
into your head that you ſhall be Pope.” 


| Though this declaration of hers had no- 
| thing more than an air of gaiety, the diſpo- 


ſitions ſhe made were not the leſs ſerious. 


£5 
ELEC S 


She had deſigned the conqueſt of the King, 
and was determined to omit nothing condu- 


cible to the atchievement of it, One of the 
1 B 6 
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King's favorite diverſions was known to be 
that of hunting. She pretended to her huſ- 
band, a fondneſs for it herſelf; to which he 
was far from having the leaſt objection. Ha- 
ving then procured a riding-habit, the moſt 
exquiſitely imagined, as in taſte ſhe ever ex- 
celled, for working the deſigned effect, and 
ſtriking the blow ſhe meditated, ſhe managed 
ſo as to attend the King conſtantly in his 
hunting-parties, not as one of his court in- 


deed, but as ſimply a ſpectatreſs of the ſport, 


Thus ſhe contrived to throw herſelf in his 
way, as often as poſſible. But all would not 
do. She had the mortification to find her- 
ſelf at the expence in vain of ſo many attrac- 
tions, and advances. The King however 
could not paſs unobſerved ſo beautifully con- 


ſpicuous a figure, but then it was without 
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any emotions of love or deſire that he had 
taken notice of her, and had even aſked who 


ſhe was. 


But ſhe did not eſcape the piercing eyes 
of a rival, and a rival fo much in poſſeſſion 
of the king's heart, that it was at that time 
ſhut up againſt the impreſſions of any other 
fair. This was madam de Mailly, daughter 
of the Marqueſs de Neſle. She had taken 
notice of Madam d'Eftiolle's ai.cctation of 
attending the chace, of her waylaying, as 
it were, the King, and playing off her 
charms in his eyes; ſhe had been alarmed 
with the enquiry he had made concerning 
her; and, to cut ſhort any views ſhe might 
kave of ſucceeding by a perſiſtence in her 
deſigns, ſhe, with all the authority of a fa- 


vorite, ſent her word, that the beit for her, 
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was never to appear at any hunting-party 
of the King's again. Madam d'Eſtiolles, 
who was in no condition of life to meaſure 
with Madam de Mailly, thought herſelf 
obliged to obey the intimation. Thus for 
that time, her pretentions were if not at an 


end, at leaſt ſuſpended. 


As this ſuſpence makes an interval in her 
hiſtory, it may not be improperly filled up 
with a ſummary account of the french King's 
gallantries; an account that is even ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the clear comprehenſion of the 
whole, that it can hardly paſs for a dizret- 


ſon. 


Lewis the XVth. had, at a very tender 
age, being only turned of fifteen, been mar- 


ried to Mary the daughter of Staniſlaus Lec- 
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5 
finſki, ſometime King of Poland, now Duke 
of Lorrain ; ſhe was ſeven years older than 
himſelf. With this Princeſs the King lived 
for a number of years, in a moſt exemplary 
ſtrain of conjugal affection, even though the 
match had been made, as thoſe of his rank 
generally are, without conſulting in the leaſt 
his inclination or ſo much as the likeli- 
hood of its ever being ſo. The perſon of 
the Queen had never been extreamly engag- 
ing. The diſparity of years though indced 
not a great cne, could not {till be but of ſome 
conſideration. A numerous iſſue atteſted 
however the union that reigned between 
them, and ſeemed to enſure its duration. 
The King bred up by Cardinal Fleuri to 
ſtrict notions of conjugal fidelity did honor 
to his preceptor in the ſcrupulous obſervance 


of them, Habit too joined to confirm what 
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duty had begun. The Queen had beſides a 


thouſand good qualities that might have com- 
penſated ſor any perſonal defects. It is pro- 
bable that for a long time the King had not 
ſo much as a rambling thought to her wrong. 
He had even pretty ſmartly rebuffed ſome of 
thoſe courtiers, who mean enough to ſeck 
that advantage from the vices of a King, 
which they have not to hope from his virtues, 
had attempted to ſeduce him. To one of 
them who was with that view, extolling to 
him the charms of a lady of the court. 
e what! ſaid he ſharply, do you think her 
* handſomer than the Queen?“ The cour- 
tier had not a word to reply, he was ſo choak- 


ed with this anſwer. 


Such conſtancy was not made to ftand e- 


ternally proof againſt the power of example 
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in ſo corrupt a court. Ten or twelve years 
however were paſled before the King gave 
any ſigns of wearineſs, or inclination to reve, 
It is ſaid the Queen's perſon had with her 
growing years, and frequent childbearing, 
contracted certain infirmities rather fit to diſ- 
guſt than to invite enjoyment, The di- 
proportion of age alſo began more and 
more to ſhow itſelf. But with the re- 
gard the King had for her, as the common 
parent of his children, as well as for her ex- 
cellent temper, and unaffected piety, it may 
be believed that he did not eaſily, nor with- 
out many conflicts with himſelf, depart 
from his ſyſtem of juſtice to her bed. But 
when he had once burſt the bars that held 
him, and yielded to the calls of his conſti- 
tution, which was naturally an amorous one; 


he, like a torrent that had been before re- 
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ſtrained by its banks, overflowed all the fields 


of licentiouſneſs. 


In the midſt however of the moſt unbounded 
alienation of his perſon from the Queen, he 
never but preſerved inviolable the tendereit 
regard and eſteem for her. It is true, that 
from a ſpirit of moderation, ſhe rarely inter- 


meddles ſo much as to aſk any favor; but 


whatever ſhe aſks is granted without heſita- 


| tion, and with the beſt grace imaginable, 
Her conduct then, has rendered her not 


| only the darling of the people, but even of 


| the court itſelf, where virtue has not always 
that juſtice don: to it, which the ſuperiority Þ | 


of hers compells from it. £1 


When the King firſt began to give a looſe . 


to his inclinations, and to talk of his will and fo 
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plcaſure to have them gratified, in the tone 
of a maſter that would be obeyed, the Car- 
dinal Fleuri was ſoon apprized of it. This 
old, ſupple, refined courtier, knew the world, 
and eſpecially the temper oi his pupil too 
well, to think he would brook reſtraint in a 
point, where few men are capable of ſuffer- 
ing any. He would indeed have wiſhed it- 
otherwite, but thought it moſt prudent to 
connive at it, and even under-hand to direct 
where the ſtorm of the royal appetite ſhould 
fall, which having at that time no determi- 
nate object, but the ſex in general, he judg- 
ed the King's bufineſs was with the readi- 
eſt. Upon this plan, he ſaid, Ile! bien 
donc, qu'on faſſe venir la Mailly,” well then, 
ſince it muſt be fo, let la Mailly be ſent 
* for.” La Mailly was acoordingly ſent 


for, and la Mailly came, Few ladies at 
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that court would have refuſed to pick up the 
Royal Handkerchief, or rather not have 


ſcrambled for it. 


The King however was fo pleaſed with 
her, that he kept to her for ſome time. Nor 
did ſhe but deſerve it. No miſtreſs ever made 
leſs advantage of a royal vallant, She was 
generous to exceſs. No favors ſhe obtained 


from him, were for herſelf. Charitable, 


good-natured, affable, and obliging, ſhe re-- 


paired in ſome meaſure, by a number of vir- 


tues, the blemiſh of her honor. 


So far from pillaging him, ſhe received 
the little preſents he made her with reluc- 
tance. Amongſt others, the King one day, 
ſent her a pair of gold candleſticks, at which 
Me laughed, and only faid, his Majeſty ought 
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not to have forgot the ſnuffers : and thi; 
ſhe ſaid, more becauſe ſhe thought it plea- 
ſant, than from any cravingneſs. When he 
left her, ſhe threw herſelf into a deep devo- 
tion, died in a convent, and died inſolvent, 


So little harveſt had ſhe made of her ſa— 


VOT, 


But if the King quitted her, it was only 
for a ſiſter of hers. There were five of them, 
all daughters to the Marqueſs de Neſle, lu 


Lauraguais, Mailly, Vintimiglia, la Tournelle, 


and Flavacourt, all of whom became his 


miſtreſſes, in their turns (and ſome of them 
at one time) except Madam Flayacourt, 
the hanſomeſt of them, to whom the King 
had a great inclination; but her huſband was 
ſo rude and unpoliſhed, that he preſerved her 
only by telling her, that ſhe might if ſhe 
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pleaſed, play him falſe, but that no K ing on 
carth ſhould hinder him from ſhooting her 
through the head, if ſhe did. This fingle 
exception however did not hinder the old 
gentleman theit father the Marqueſs de Neſle 
from ſaying, that ſince his Majeſty had 
cc lain with his whole family, there remain- 
« cd only himſelf for him to conſummate 


« the honor upon.“ 


Madam de Vintimiglia, who was the next, 
had a ſon by him, that was covered by het 


being married, 


To her ſucceeded Madam de Tournelle, 
who died, as it was at leaſt popularly be- 
lieved, by poiſon. The King had, at the 
inſtances of bis confeſſor, during his ſickneſs 


at Metz, renounced any further commerce 
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with her. But this extorted reſolution laſted 
no longer than till his health returned. The 
lady received aſſurances of a renewal, but 
did not ſurvive the reception of them above 
two or three days ; being taken off as it was 
ſuppoſed, by ſome who imagined they had 
reaſon to dread her reſentment, on her re- 


turn to favor, 


As to Madam de Lauraguais, another of 


the ſiſters, ſhe had had only a tranſient part 


in his affections, and in the courſe of het 


* employ of confidante to the intrigues of her 


ſiſters withhim. 


All theſe paſſions were now over, either 


by death or ſatiety. An interval ſucceeded, 
in which the King no longer attached to 


any particular miſtreſs, reſolved to try the 
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charms of variety; to which he even ſacri- 
ficed delicacy. He had women brought him, 
from amongſt all orders of the people, not 
excluding the loweſt, or what they call 
grizettes, By this laſt we underſtand here 
ſuch nymphs as are ſcarce above the form of 
a ſtuff gown, checked apron, and colored 
handkerchief, In. this way he was chiefly 
ſerved by Richlieu, one of the gentlemen 
of his bed- chamber, who having apartments 
at Verſailles, made petits ſoupers at them, 
where he invited his maſter, and introduced 
to him ſuch objects as he thought would 
pleaſe him. He was however ſometimes diſ- 
appointed of the acceptance of his catering. 
Of this there were two remarkable inſtances, 


in the two famous ladies, Madam de la Po- 


pelinere, and Madam de Portail. The Ning 
would touch neither of them, The full, 
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though ſhe had great wit, he thought too 
affected. The other, though very handſome, 
appeared to him to have ſomething too 
mean, too vulgar in her air, which was per- 
haps the more glaring for its ſo little affort- 
ing with the richneſs of her dreſs. Had ſhe 
been in a plain jacket and pettycoat, ſhe 


might have ſtruck his taſte more, 


But as I have given the epithet of famous 
to theſe ladies, thoſe readers who are alrea- 
dy acquainted with the reaſon why they are 
ſtyled fo, will, I preſume, forgive a ſuceinct 
digreſſion in favor of thoſe who are not fo 


well informed as themſelves. 


Madam de la Popeliniere had been an o- 


pera-girl, and was taken off the ſtage by 
Monſieur de la Popcliniere, a rich farmer- 
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general of the revenue, who married het, 
Upon which, probably thinking, ſhe could 
not make too much haſte to puniſh him for 
ſo great a folly, ſhe gave a looſe to gallan- 
try. Richelieu however was at the head of 
her liſt of favorites. He had hired a lodging 
at a tapeſtry-weavers, contiguous to her a- 
partment, with which there was contrived a 
communication by a door in the chimney, 
that was concealed by the back of a high 
grate. This myſtery was detected on the 
firſt quarrel of the lady with her maid; and 
the poor huſband, inſtead of taking meaſures 


for concealing his diſgrace, in the heat of 


his reſentment, publiſhed it with all the cir- 


cumſtances that could make him ridiculous. 
At Paris the laughers are rarely on the ſide 
of the unfortunate ſpouſes, The ſcheme of 
the chimney was thought ſo pleaſant, that it 
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did honor to Madam de la Popelinicre to 
whom the invention was attributed, Her 
name became ſo famous that it was given to 
various things. It was a faſhion to have caps 
g- la-Popeliniere, ribbons, hoops, fans, and ſo 
forth a-la-Popeliniere : and not improbable 


ſome had chimnies à-la-Popeliniere. 


As to Madam de Portail, wife of the pre- 
ſident de Portail, her interview with the King, 
though not puſhed the length ſhe could have 
wiſhed, a failure ſhe attributed to the exceſs 
| of reſpectfull love with which ſhe had inſpired 
him, produced an event pleaſant enough. 
Pretty, but filly and vain, nothing could 
perſuade her but that ſhe had made a com- 
pleat conqueſt of theking, and thatnothing but 
an opportunity was wanting for him to give 


the finiſhie ſtroke to it. In this idea, at 2 
G2 
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great and general maſk-ball, ſhe ſingled out 
one who by his air, make, and even voice 
had reſemblance enough to the King, to ex- 
cuſe her miſtaking him. She had plucked 
off her maſk, and began to teize and provoke 
him. He who knew her, and who was only 
of the King's guards, humored the miſtake ; 
but humored it ſo far that he took all the ad- 
vantages of it that he could deſire. Nothing 


was refuſed him. After which, ſhe returned 
to the company ruffled enough in all conſci- 
ence, and heartily pleaſed with her adven- 
ture, in the notion- of its being.the King, 
with whom ſhe had been engaged. Her ex- 
ultation did not laſt long. The guard who 


did not think himſelf greatly bound in grati- 
tude for a favor not deſigned for him, and 


thought the jeſt, too rich a one, to be ſunk 
upon the public, followed her into the bal! 
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room and only told every one he met, his 
good-fortune. The lady's confuſion was 
compleat. This very ſtory is related with 
more humor and more at large, under ficti- 
tious names, in the Bijoux indiſcrets. The 
Lady however, ſometime after, fell into a 
much worſe ſcrape. She was accuſed of ha- 
ving conſpired with her cook and porter to 
poiſon her huſband. This charge was not 
indeed puſhed the length of a legal trial, 
that might have ended fatally for her: ' nay, 
the huſband was willing to ſtifle the affair, 
but Madam Pompadour, who owed her a 
grudge for having had deſigns upon the 
King; worked underhand fo effectually, that 
ſhe procured a Lettre de cachet to ſhut her 


up cloſe priſoner in a convent, on the ſtrength 


of the preſumptions againſt her. Bat here 


Love look charge of her releaſe. There was 
C 3 
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one D' Arboulin wine- merchant to Madam 
Pompadour, who was making a great for- 
tune in that quality. He had been in love 
with Madam de Portail, and now hoped 
he Gould have a better chance with her in 
her diſtreſe, than he could have flattered 
himſelf with, in her proſperity. In this view 
he exerted his intereſt with Madam Pompa- 
dour, whoſe reſentment was by this time, in 
ſome meaſure appeaſed, and who could now 
have nothing to dread from a woman ſo tho- 
rouzhly cruſhed ; and by hcr means obtained 
Madam de Portail's diſcharge, who being 
ſcparated from her huſband, rewarded her 


deliverer to his with, and lived with him 


openly. 


Such were two of the ladies, who had the 
honor of being preſented, and the mortifi- 


cation not to be accepted by the King. 
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But after running the common for ſome 
time, he began to be diiguſted at once, with 
the facility and variety of the womenbrought 
to him, which he found rather perplexed, than 
ſatisfied his taſte for pleaſure. In this mood, 
one night, as he was going to bed, he menti- 
oned the unpleaſingneſs of his ſituation to one 
Binet, a valet-de-chambre then in wait- 
ing. He told him he was heartily tired 
with new faces every day, and ftill with- 
out meeting with any woman worth his 
attachment, which he ſhould prefer to this 
range through the ſex ; and aſked him if he 
knew of any one he could recommend in 
particular, that had merit enough to relieve 
him from the trouble and diſguſt of changing 
ſo often. Binet to whom ſuch a confidence 
was highly welcome, aſſured the King, that 


he had a perſon in his eye for him, that he 


C 4 
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was ſure would pleaſe him, and was a couſin 
of his own, and that beſides, ſhe had a real 
paſſion for his Majeſty's perſon. This pi- 
qued the King's curioſity to aſk him who it 
was: and who ſhould it be, but the very in- 
dividual Madam d'Eſtiolles, and now Madam 
de Pompadour. Binet then proceeded to re- 
mind him that he had ſeen her, at his hun- 
ting- parties, and had even taken notice of 
her. The King recollected her perfectly, and 
owned that he had liked her, as much as one 
then engaged with another could. He ad- 
ded, that he ſhould be glad to have aprivate 
interview with her, if it could be conveni- 


ently managed. 


Binet now had his cue, and the next day, 


poſted to Madam d'Eftiolles, and acquainted 


her with what had paſſed. She received the 
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ſummons with rapture, and meaſures were 
immediately concerted for her lying out, 


without incurring the ſuſpicion of her huſ- 
band. 


At the time appointed, ſhe waited on the 
King, who paſſed the night with her, and the 
next morning diſmiſſed her coolly enough. 
Nor did he ſo much as mention her name. 
to Linet, cither the next day or for many 
days afterwards, It is caſy to gueſs at the. 
vexation of the confident, and eſpecially of 
the miſtreſs who had depended ſo much on 
the power of her charms, and who had now 
ſuch reaſon to think that the enjoyment of 
them had not left impreſſions on the King's 
memory, favorable enough to reſummon 


deſire. Above a month paſſed in this manner, 


when one night, the King ſmilingly aſked 
C 5 
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Binet, what his couſin thought of him? His 

anſwer is eaſily anticipated. He told his 
Majeſty ſhe was full of nothing, thought of 
nothing, dreamed of nothing but him, 

* To ſay the truth, ſaid the King, I was 
afraid ſhe was too like the reſt, of thoſe 
„ have had, either actuated by ambition, 
c or perhaps, by yet a more ſordid paſſion, 
* that of intereſt. Otherwiſe, I cannot but 
„ ſay, I liked her very well. I had a mind 
© too to try how ſhe would take my neg- 
© lea.” Binet was not io little of a cour- 
tier, intereſted eſpecially as he was in the 
iftue of this affair, not to give his Majeſty all 
the aſſurances fit to revive his inclination, 
and to quiet his doubts. He obſerved parti- 
cularly that intereſt, or at leaſt ſo low an one, 
as that of a common hireling, could not have 


a great weight with her; ſince ſhe was fo 
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eaſy in her fortune, and that to his Know- 
ledge, ſhe had always expreſſed a paſſion 
merely for his perſon. + Well, ſaid the 
“ King, if you really think fo, I ſhall be glad 
« to ſee her again.” That point was eaſily 
adjuſted. "The ſecond interview took place, 
and had not the like conſequence as the 
firſt, She now captivated him to ſuch a point, 
that he was uneaſy till he ſaw her again. 
And ſee her he did, night after night, till at 
length ſhe had ſo far compleated herconqueſt, 
that he attached himſelf entirely to her. 


It is generally thought, that this her ſuc- 
| ceſs was partly owing to the inſtructions of 
her mother; a woman perfectly ſkilled in all 
the myſteries of gallantry and arts of pleaſ- 


ing. Theſe inſtructions were ſeconded by a 


happy aptneſs in on 1 to profit by 
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them. Madam Poiſſon died ſoon after ſhe 
had ſeen the thorough eſtabliſhment of her 


daughter's favor ; and at which perhaps her 


_ overjoy contributed to ſhorten her days. 


In the mean time, the frequent night- 
eclipſes of Madam d'Eftiolles, could not but 
alarm her huſband, with whom her confi- 
dence in the greatneſs and power of her roy- 
al gallant, made her hardly keep any mea- 
ſures. He was ſoon apprized of his miſ- 
fortune, and the author of it. As he loved 


his wife too ardently to ſhare her with any 


one, the diſcovery was like a thunder-clap* 


to him. Reſolved however not to acquieſce 
in it, he began to ſpeak in the tone of a per- 
ſon that was deeply wronged, and to exert 
the authority of a huſband determined to be 
no longer ſo. This only haſtened a meaſure 
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already concerted between the King and 
Madam d' Eſtiolles. She now boldly pluck- 
ed off the maſk, and ſure of protection, ſhe 
hoiſted the flag of defiance, and repaired o- 
penly to Verſailles, as to her refuge. Poor 
d'Eſtiolles thus robbed of his wife, naturally 
made the world reſound with his complaints, 
and was even taking effectual meaſures for 


getting her back, when he received a Lettre 


de cachet, baniſhing him to Avignon. 


Forced to obey, he went to his place of 
exile, where ſtill deſtractedly fond of his wife, 
| his violent agitations threw him into a fe- 
rer, that made his life be deſpaired of. He 
| recovered however, by the ſtrength of his 
| conſtitution, and the advice of his friends, 


repreſenting to him the folly of throwing a- 


way his life, for the ſake of a falſe, ungrat- 
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ſul woman, that would only rejoice at it. 
He ſtayed there about a twelf- month at A- 
vignon, when time and reflexion operating 
a due effect, he grew more reconciled to his 
fortune. He then made intereſt to be recal- 
led to Paris, which he obtained on the pro- 
miſe of a paſſive acquieſcence and of a non- 
reclaimer of his wife, now firmly fixed in the 
King's affections. To this favor, if ſuch it 
may be called, were added advantages conſi- 
derable enough to make him eaſy ; if for- 
tune could compenſate the loſs of the perſon 
one loves. He had places and employments 
to the amount of more than four hundred 
thouſand livres a year, beſides gratifications 
for favors he ſhould aſk for others, which 
were ſure to be granted him. Though he ne- 


ver ſees his wife, they correſpond amicably 


together by letters; and when Madam de 
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Pompadour uſed to go formerly much to 
plays and operas at Paris (which ſhe now rarely 
or never does) he received, and ſtill receives, 
previous intimations of her deſign, that he 
may keep out of the way; one reaſon for 
which, was to avoid the attention of the au- 
dience to their countenances on ſuch an oc- 
caſion. Another reaſon might be, her own 
confuſion at the thoughts of meeting the eyes 
of a man once fo near to her, and whom 


ſhe had fo cruelly injured. 


D*Eftiolles ſince his return to Paris, find- 
ing himſelf thus deprived of a wife, as ſoon 
as his paſſion for her had cooled and ſub- 
ded, thought himſelf at full liberty to pur- 
ſue elſewhere the indulgence of an appetite, 
he could no longer lawfully ſatisfy. On this 
plan, which he might adopt the readier in 
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che hopes of ſtunning his painfull reflexions, 


he plunged into the moſt diſſolute courſe of 


life. Amply enabled by his fortune to gra- 


tify his taſtes, he kept a number of miſtreſſes, 
and the opera-girls eſpecially had the bene- 


At of his involuntary kind of divorce. Being 
ſatisfied that all his diſorders would be placed 


to the account of his wiſe, as being original- 
ly the cauſe of them, he might even out 
of revenge, take the greater pleaſure in mul- 


tiplying them. : 


In the mean time, madam d'Eftiolles who 
had thus quitted her huſband, and an only 
daughter ſhe had had by him, then a girl, 
and was now the King's declared miſtreſs in 
all the forms ; had been ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed in rivetting the chains of her royal 


lover. Abundantly provided with art, ſhe 


te 
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had thoroughly ſtudied his temper, his hu- 
mors, his inclination, and fo perfectly con- 
formed to them, that ſhe fixed him to her, 
by creating in him, a deſpair of finding 
another woman, with whom he could be fo 


caſy and happy, 


From the vivacity of her penetration ſhe; 
ſoon felt out the King's weak fide. She 
ſoon diſcovered, that of all the faculties cf 
pleaſing, of which ſhe was miſtreſs ; none 


would have greater power to hold him faſt, 
g than that of amuſing him. 


Kings have more hours of dulneſs than 
| other men, from their having early exhauſ- 
| ted, the whole chapter of pleaſures, through 
the facility of their coming at them, and the 


| courtly aſſiduity of numbers, conſtantly em- 
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ployed, in ſpringing them for them. By this 
means before they are half-way through 
life, few diverſions can have the merit of 
novelty to them. It muſt be a great genius 
for invention, that can procure them the ſa- 
tisfaction of it; and a greater one yet that 
can give to pleaſures palled by repetition 
of enjoyment, the grace of novelty, from 
the art of conſtantly varying and repro- 
ducing them under a new form, and with 
higher ſeaſoning. In both theſe points 
of novelty and variety, Madam d'Eftiolles 
was ſovereignly the King's woman. Con- 
ſtitutionally impatient above all of the 
yawns of dulneſs pining for amuſement, he 
could hardly have found an other ſo capable 
as herſelf, of filling thoſe diſmal inſtants of 
vacuity, with which he was ſo miſerably em- 


baraſſed. To all the graces of her perſon, and 
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ber acquiſitions from education, was added, 


that art ſo neceſſary at courts, the art of trifl- 
ing. The verieſt bagatelles had the power of 
pleaſing by her knack of treating them. 
No- body could tell a ſtory or relate the little 


daily adventures of the Court and Town 


= with more humor or a better grace. She ſung, 


| ſhe plaid upon moſt inftruments in a maſterly 


manner. She danced with all the lightneſs 
and air of a nymph, of which ſhe had all 
the delicacy and freedom of ſhape. But 
that in which ſhe excelled was, the ex- 


act adapting the diſplay of theſe accom- 


| pliſhments to the call of the moment. 


Nor did ſhe but take particular care to have 


donewith them, the inſtant before the one in 


which her exquiſite diſcernment taught her 


N they would ceaſe to be agreeable. Thus by 


| preventing wearineſs, ſhe was ſure not to loſe 
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the merit of all the entertainment ſhe had 
precedently afforded. So many talents for 
pleaſing, joined to the elegance of her taftc, 
amply qualified her for filling the poſt of 
a Petronius Arbiter at that Court. No 
pleaſures were thought ſuch that had not the 
ſtamp of her contrivance, or the ſanction of 
her approbation. All of them were required 
to be a-la- Pompadour. At thoſe petits-ſouper; 
of which the King is ſo fond, where laying 
aſide all the ſtiffneſs of ſtate, and unlacing 
royalty, he enjoys himſelf with a few ſe- 
lect, rather at that time companions and 
friends than ſubjects, no one more than ſhe 
contributed to animate the company, and 
to keep up the ſpirit of joy in it. She was 
the vital principle of thoſe little parties, 
The King, in ſhort, had ſo many reaſons to 
tec] that ſhe was neceſſary to the pleaſure, 
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ol his life, that he had no temptation to an 
inconſtancy he was aware would create 2 


not eaſily reparable gap in it. 


Deeply impreſſed with a grateful and 
tender ſenſe of all that ſne was to him, he 
thought no marks of it too much for her. 
The Bourbons have been often known to be 
expenſive through oſtentation, and ſome- 
times laviſh through love, but generoſity 
was never their attribute. The preſent 
reigning one, is no exception to this general 
character of his family. Naturally parci- 
monious he had not very royally rewarded 
the favors of former miſtreſſes. It was re- 
ſerved for the ſuperior influence of Madam 
dEſtiolles to unlock the ſluices of his liber- 


ality, and they were poured out in a full 


flood upon her and hers, 
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He preſently gave her a marquiſate, with 
the title of the Marchioneſs of Pompa- 


dour. 


Her father, who ſo probably had only that 
name, from his being married to her mother, 
had obtained his pardon, and now an ample 


proviſion for lite. 


Poiſſon, who was her brother, at leaſt by 
the ſafe fide, and remarkable for nothing 
but for being her brother, was created Mar- 
queſs de Vandiere, on which the courtiers, 
playing on the word, called him Le Marg: 
d' Avant-hier, which may be neareſt, though 
not literally, tranſlated by the Margueſs | 
ye/lerday. The ſenſe is hereby pretty well 
retained, though with the loſs of the pun, 
a loſs that will hardly be eſteemed a great 


, 
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4 one. Yet trifling as the j-{t undoubtedly . 
i a k 
was, it was probably to elude the ſting of it, 


5 


Fi that he ſoon after took the title of the Mar- 


5 gueſs de Marigny, in virtue of a Marquiſate 
} of that name he had by the King's bounty 
1 deen enabled to purchaſe. He had before 
een made ſuper- intendant of the King's 
Buildings, Gardens, Arts, Academies and 
: Manufactures, a poſt of great importance and 
Enoluments. All which favors could bring no 
Prat dignity with them, conſidering the na- 
| tue of the intereſt through which they came. 
? The good-man Poiſſon, the father, could not 
Help faying, As to my daughter, ſhe has 
wit, ſhe is pr etty, ſhe may deſerve the 


; %: Kings notice: but as for his doing ſo 


5 much for ſuch a worthleſs blockhead as 


wed, 
{fp 
W 
. 


my ſon Charles, in good faith! it is unpar- 
donable.“ 
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But even the Kinghimfelf, with all his fond. 
neſs for the ſiſter could not refrain his rail- 
lery upon this upſtart brother of her's. As | 
ſome of his court were talking before him of || 
the next promotion to the blue ribbon, 
and naming this young Poiſſon as one that 
was expected would be included in it, he 
ſaid, Non! Ce/t un trop petit Poiſſon pour 
le mettre au bleu. No! he is too ſmall | 
&« a fiſh for blue ſauce,” Thoſe who do 
not underſtand French enough to know that 
Poiſſon is a fiſh. and that mettre au bleu, is | 
one of the ways of dreſſing the larger 6: . 
in France, will loſe the jeſt entirely. which 
however can hardly but be the King“ 
own. So bad a one as it is, had it been 
any one's elſe, it could never have bee: | 


thought worth repeating. 
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The King was now entered with her into 
the giving ſtrain, which might be one of 
the reaſons to him, as it is to many others, 
for continuing to give, eſpecially to low 
perſons, with whom, without that contr- 
nuance, all the merit of what was before 
given is preſently loſt. One gitt then be- 
came only the pledge and wiredraw of ano- 
ther. But conſidering the diſproportion of 
his profuſions to the object on which it fell, 
it could not but have rather the air of the 
weakneſs of a paſſion than of the royal vir- 
tue of generolity. It was a river poured 


down a fink, 


His privy-purſe was entirely at her com- 


mand, of which ſhe profited without mea- 


i.e or mercy, For beſides the expenſive- 


neſs of the ſ-ſtem of life into which ſhe 
D 
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had engaged him, ſhe drew from him what 
ſums ſhe pleaſed, independent of the un- 
bounded. traffic ſhe made of her favor and 
influence, by her procurement of employs, 
poſts, jobs, and other beneficial emanati- 
ons from- the royal authority. It has been 
averred, and not without ſome -color of 
probability, that by this means, ſhe has 
. accumulated a prodigious fortune, part of 
which is ſaid to be lodged in moſt of the 
banks of Europe, Part of it 1s more ap- 


parent as being employed in buildings. 


She purchaſed a palace at Paris, called 
the Hotel d' Evreux, near the Thuilleries, 
which not being good enough for her, 
ſhe pulled down and built almoſt anew from 
the ground, This did not cauſe a little 


heart-burning to the Pariſians, at ſeeing 
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che palace of a Prince converted to the ule 


of a King's miſtreſs, and that miſtreſs taken, 


13 it were, from the lees of the People. 


- 
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When the placard or frontal inſcribed witn 


ihe name of the old Hotel was taken down 
to make room for the new one of Madam 
de Pompadour, there were a thouſand paſ- | 


quils, virulent couplets, and farcaſms ſtuck | 


* . 1 SENS 


on the walls of the building, expreſſing the 
* ſenſe of the people. 


Nor was their rage 3 


little exaſperated by the circumſtance of a 


large parcell of ground being, on this occa- 
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| fron, taken in towards enlarging the gar- 
dens, out of the cours; a place fo called 
from its ſerving for the nobility and gen- 
oY 5 . © 2 

try's taking the air in coaches, much as 


1 1 5 
was once the faſhion here at the ing in 


yde-park. This they looked on as rob- 
; 
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5 : ding the public, and though it was autho- 
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rized by the royal grant, is did not hinder 


the mob from gathering and inſulting the 


workmen, at their work of raiſing the wal!s 


that were to encloſe this encroachment. 


Nor could they have gone on with it, if 2 


detachment of the guards had not been poſted 


to protect them. 


She had alſo acquired a ſuperb Hotel at 
Verſailles, not for herſelf, .for ſhe had 


apartments in the palace itſelf, but for her 


numerous retinue, 


The King belides gave her the roya' 
p2iace of Crecy for her life, which occaſioned 
great murmuring amongſt all orders of pco- 
ple, at the indignity of ſuch a miſ-applica- 
on of a part of the Domain, 
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He alſo, on a fancy that ſuddenly took 
Madam de Pompadour, built her a magni— 
jcent ſeat or pleaſure-houſe, called Belle- 
due, from t he delightfulneſs of the proſpect, 
which had, it ſeems, excited her deſire to 
have a houſe there, juſt on the road to Ver- 
ſailles, near Seve and Meudon. Here too, 
in order to form the gardens, ſeveral pro- 
prietors of lands were deſpotically compel- 
led to part with them, much againſt their 
will, and at the price fixed on them. An op- 
preſſion that could not but aggravate the re- 
ſentment of a public, already not overpleaſ- 


ed with the ſums ſquandered upon her. 


Put difficult as it muſt ſeem for 2 miſtreſs 
to be thus conſtantly receiving and ſqueez- 
ing her keeper, without any fign of a mer- 


cenary or intereſted diſpoſition eſcaping her, 
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that difficulty, the ſuperior art and gens 
of la Pompadour conquered. Naturally © 
a ſupple, inſmuating temper, joined to a 
the talents that go to the making a gocd 
commedian, a fine genius, in ſhort, tor « 
court; any character ſhe choſe to act, coſt 
her too little effort, for that eftort to be- 
tray its being no more than acted. Her art 
was too refined to have its effects ruincd, 
by letting itſelf be ſeen : all without having 
ſeemed to aſk any thing, ſhe obtained every 
thing. Never was the game of diſintereſt 
edneſs better plaid, without prejudice, be 
it underſtood, to intereſt. But if her lovc 
for the King was not a feigned one, or ©: 
leaſt much exagerated by her, ſhe was but 
the more juſtly accufable of a meanne!: 


unknown to that paſſion where it is real; 


that of laying the perſon ſtc loved under 
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£nmercitull contributions, beſides taking the 
advantage of his weakneſs to draw things 
trom him, that could not but be hurtfull-to 
his reputation, Neither had ſhe, in ex- 
cuſe of ſo groſs an inconſiſtence, to plead 
gnorance. Of the nature of her own mo- 
tives ſhe could not be inſenſible; and the 
loud voice of the public which could not 
but reach her, muſt have informed her of 
all the mifchief ſhe was doing him, if ſhe 
could herſelf be ſuppoſed not to know it. 
But ſhe had not it ſeems, more of delicacy 
than juſt the ſurface, neceſſary to ſave the ap- 
pearances of her not wanting it at bottom; 
no love that could enterfere with the gain- 
ing thoſe her ends of the King, which ſhe 
never might perhaps have gained, if its be- 


ing more ſincere, had left her leſs liberty 


of mind for the exertion of art. Sheer ſen- 
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timent and love for his perſon were the diſ- 
guiſe uſed by her; a Cifruiſe which 
ſtale as it is, ſill rarely fails, from the 


I N"-1I © 


;eli-iove oi the perſon on whom it is em- 
ployed meeting the deception above half 
way. Kings above all men, are liable to this 
impoſition. One would think they were bor: 
to be the bubbles of every kind of flattery, 
that of others and their own. In point e{- 
pecially of love, there is nothing of which 
they are fo jealous as of their rank ſharing 
rheir ſucceſſes with their perſonal merit, and 
in nothing are they ſo apt to be egregiouſly 


deccived, 


The king however proceded more and 
more intangling himſelf with Madam de 
Pampadour, not only, through habit, but 


from the favors he accumulated on her, anc 
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which, with the uſual effect of favors, on 
the conferring ſide, endeared her the more 
to him. Verſailles, as every one knows, is 
one of the moſt ſuperb palaces in Europe, 
but proportionably the leaſt lodgeable, as 
if its magnificence could not have exiſted, 
but at the expence of its conveniency. No- 
thing can be leſs commodiouſly contrived 
than the diſtribution of the apartments, of 
which there is alſo a great ſcarcity. The 
Queen and daughters of France are not 
themſelves lodged extreamly at large; but 
even the principal officers of the court are 
wretchedly accommodated in that refpect, 
{ome of them are forced to take up with en- 
trefcles hardly ſuperior to garrets, But the 
apartments of Madam de Pompadour are 


ſcarce inferior to thoſe of the King himſelt, 


being on the ground-floor directly under 
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5 
— 
his ; his bed- chamber communicating im- 
mediatcly with hers by a private back-ſtair- 
caſe, fo that they can come to one another 


vichout paſſing through any outer-room, 


In the mean time ſuch high marks of 
diſtinction, joined to fo unbounded a pro- 
fuſion, could not but create to the perſon 
on whom they were conferred, a number of 
enemies. Envy alone, at a court, would 
have operated that effect, and perhaps more 
ſtrongly yet, if the merit of the ſubject had 
contributed to exalt its virulence. But on 
this occaſion, there were many motives for 
diſcontent that might fairly be owned. 
If the ſcandal was not much at a court, fa. 
miliarized to ſuch examples ; the ignoble- 
neſs of the object, and the exceſs of favors 


poured forth upon fo obſcure a family, could 
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not but alarm and indiſpoſe many, but 
none ſo much as the moſt zealous well- 
wiſhers to the King. Even that inſipid herd 
of courticrs. who ſcarce dare call their o- 
pinion their own, enſlaved as it is to a maſ- 
ter from whom they receive orders what it 
ſhall be, had that pride of theirs, which is 
ſo conſiſtent with the utmoſt mcanneſs, hurt 
by their being obliged to creep to a creature 
of fancy, late ſo much their inferior. Not 
daring however to ſpeak out, they revenged 
themſelves of the reſtraint, by redoubling 
their ſecret deteſtation and contempt of her, 
and of all her noble family at her tall. 
The diſatisfaction, in ſhort, was vgencral, 
and Madam de Pompadour, even in the in- 
fancy of her power, and before her aſcen- 


dant wes ſo well cſtabliſhed, as it ſince 


has been, had like to have been the vic- 
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tim of the riſing ſtorm. As the occaſion 
was extreamly ſingular, and made a great 
noiſe, at the time, it cannot be impro- 


per to parucularize it here, 


There was one Madam Sauve, wiſe to 
a clerk in the office of Monſieur d' Ar- 
genſon, ſecretary at war: ſhe was a ſu- 
baltern to Madam de Tallard, governeſs to 
the Duke of Burgundy. the Dauphin's cl- 


deſt fon, then an infant. 


On a particular day, that this young 
Prince was ſhown to the people, who came 
in great concourſe. to ſee him; this Ma- 
dam Sauve was in waiting, The child 
was placed in a cradle on the inſide of a 
baluſtrade, to defend it from the incon- 


veniency or danger of the croud, preſſing 
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too cloſe upon it. As ſoon as the room 
was cleared, Sauvé approaching the crad- 
dle, as ſhe took the Prince out, gave a 
kream, occaſioned by a packet ſcaled up, 
which ſhe ſaid ſhe found there, It was 
directed to the King, and being delivered 
to Madam de Tallard, the Governeſs, ſhe 
immediately carried it to him. On being 
opened it was found to contain ſome grains 
of corn, alluſive to the ſcarcity that then 
reigned; and a letter full of bitter expoltula- 
tions with the King on his miſ-government, 
and on his ſcandalous attachment to La 
Pompadour; not without threats even of a 


iecond Ravaillac, if he did not reform 


his conduct and take more care of his 
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The king was greatly ſhocked at this, 
not ſo much from the tenor of the lette; 


itſelf, as at the manner of its conveyancy, 


La Pompadour knew herſelf deteſted by 
Monſieur d' Argenſon amongſt others, He had 
been ſo careleſs of concealing his ſentiments ot 
her, or rather ſo open in the declaration of 
them, that the wonder was, how he could 
hold his place, as it were in defiance of her 
power with the king. Her ſuſpicion then in- 
ſtantly landed upon him, which ſhe did nc: 
fail of communicating to the king. Nor were 
there wanting circumſtances to Countenance 
it. D'Argenſon's enmity to herwas manifeſt. 
MadamSauve was not only the wife of one of 


his clerks, but was ſuſpected of being his mil- 


treſs, In ſhort, ſhe fo far inclined the king 
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to believe that he was at the bottom of this 
myſtery, that he threw out hints of the 


deepeſt reſentment againſt d' Argenſon. 


But the very broaching this ſuſpicion a- 
gainſt a miniſter in ſuch high credit had 
like to have been fatal to her own favor, 
The Queen, the miniſters, almoſt the 
whole Court, in ſhort took fide againſt her, 
It was but one cry with. them, that the 
whole affair was an artifice of her own, 
executed by ſome obſcure agent of hers, 
and levelled at a man who had had no fault 
if it could be called one, but that of think- 
ing no better of her than ſhe deſerved. The 
King even with all his partiality for her, 
Was ſtaggered with the unanimity and ve- 


hemen ce of the clamor againſt her. 
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Madam Sauve, who had ſound or pre- 
tended to find the packet had becn narrow- 
ly examined. Her anſwers had only in- 
creaſed the perplexity. Interrogated how it 
was poſſible for ſuch a thing to be con- 
veyed into a cradle detended by a baluſ- 
trade, on the inſide of which herſelf ſtood 
near it, without her marking and ſeeing 
the perſon ; ſhe replied, that ſhe had felt 
her hand ſqueezed at the inſtant ſlie ſup- 
poſed the packet was flipped in, but that 
in ſo great a concourſe, ſhe had looked on 
it only as the action of ſome perſon willing 
to approach the cradle as ncar as poſſible, 
or perhaps thruſt involuntarily towards her, 
and catching at any thing to fave himſcit: 
and that even had ſhe been aware of. any 


thing extraordinary, the motion was ſo 
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quick, and the croud ſo fluctuating, that 
ſne could neither diſtinguiſh perſons nor 


aces. 


10 this it was oppoſed, that ſo 
ſtrange a circumſtance as that of having her 
hand ſqueezed, could not but alarm her 
enough to cry out on the inſtant, which it 
ſeems ſhe did not, even if ſhe had not the 
prefence of mind to diſtinguiſh the perſon, 


and to call the guards, at hand, to ſecure 


him. 


This however might have paſſed, if her 
ſubſequent conduct had not ſtrengthened the 
growing ſuſpicion of her being concerned 
in the fact. The very night of the day 
on which this accident happened, as ſhe 


vas going to bed, ſhe told her maid, that 
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ſne was ſure that the perſon who had con- 


veyed the packet into the cradle, would 


never be eaſy, till he had her life, from 


the apprehenſion he might be under that 
ſome time or other, ſhe ſhould know him 
again, and have him ſeized : That ſhe 
ſhould ſpare him the trouble of making 
away with her,. and herielf all further 
terrors about it, by taking poiſon, The 
maid ſaid every thing ſhe thought proper 
to diſſuade her from ſo wild and caule- 
leſs a project, and La Sauve pretended to 
have renounced it, But as ſoon as th: 
maid had leſt her, ſhe ſwallowed for: 
poiſon, but not in a doſe ſufficient to dif 
patch herſelf, which does not indeed ap- 
pear to have been her intention. The 


poiſon however ſhe had taken, working 


ſome effect, ſhe groaned and cried out i: 
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that the maid returned, who finding what 
ne had done, alarmed all within call. 
Upon this, proper help was immediately 
ſent for, and counter-poiſon enough given 
to her, to defeat the effect of more than 
the had really taken. Any danger of her 
liſe then was ſoon out of the queſtion. 
But there appeared in all this ſomething 
ſo over-acted, ſo much of grimace, that 
the ſuſpicions thickened againſt her, She 
was accordingly taken into cuſtody and ſent 
to the Baſtile, from which ſhe never caine 
out. Nor is it known what examination 
ſhe underwent in that priſon of the ſtate- in- 
quiſition, what tortures were uſed, what 
diſcoveries were made, or whether ſhe was 
prrvately executed or not. What is cer- 
tain is, that ſhe has not been heard of 


lince, Her huſband Sauve had fled on the 
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firſt notice of her being apprehended, but 
returned ſome time after, on being amply 
juſtified. It may be preſumed however, 
that D'Argenſon was intirely innocent, 
ſince the cloud that had hung over him 
was prelently difpelled, and himſelf, at leaſt 
to all appearance, reſtored to the King's 


former confidence. 


But if La Pompadour was any ways 
guilty, as it would be perhaps too great 
a reſinement of conjecture whetted by pre- 
judice, to ſuppoſe ſhe was, the ſmother- 
ing the proceſs againſt La Sauve, and her 
own continuance in favor, could oniy be 
accounted for by that prodigious afcencant 


ſhe had obtained over the king, who might 


not therefore be willing. to cxpoſe or to 
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poiiſh her, and had not the power to 
renounce her. Such a weakneſs however, 
is ſo incredible, - eſpecially as it muſt be 
joined to ſo much injuſtice, that one would 
of the two, rather incline to think La Pom- 
padour innocent, on this occaſion, of the 


ſcheme imputed to her. 


But as if this ſtorm had only ſhaken her 
to fix her the firmer, no ſooner was it 
blown over, than the king appeared more 
infatuated with her than ever. The court 
was. ſoon given to underſtand the extent 
of her influence, She alone could make 
fair or foul weather in that region. No 
offence was more ſeverely reſented, than 
any mark of diſreſpect to the woman whom 
the king delighted to honor. 
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She had alſo more than a common cauſe 
of triumph and ſelf-congratulation for hay- 
ing put the conqueſt of the king on a ſolid 
footing, by the diſcovery ſhe had made cf 
the only effectual way there was for her to 


preſerve it. 


It is a great pity that for the eaſe 
and happineſs of ſociety, that ſecret ct 
hers, provided it ſhould not be, like her's, 
abuſed, was not more common in practice 
than it is. Whatever danger however the 
men might be expoſed to from it, the wo- 
men could not but be gainers by it, and 
fail of its effect it really could. This ſecret 
then, was no other, than on hitting the 
king's particular humor, by ſtudiouſly con- 
forming to it, to make him find a greater 


pleaſure in her company than with any 
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Ine, or any where elſe. Neither are great 
peauty nor great wit ſo requiſite to ſecure 
his point as the wiſdom of ſacrificing to 
f Gomplaiſance that ſelſiſn ſpirit, from which, 


© ind that moſt commonly in trifles, little 


umors, and filly paſſions, one's own ſatis- 


action is preferred to that of others. A 


{ [|ecrifice ofteneſt ſure to be repaid with more 
of ting and much greater advantages than 
„, Wat of what is vulgarly called, and more 
ice algarly practiſed, having one's own way. 
e 

o- Of che ſoundneſs of this theory, La 


ind Fompadour, was, by the having adhered 
ret Pit in practice, enabled to boaſt a victo- 
the pus experieuce. She had not lived many 
on- as with the king, in quality of his 
tres, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of 


any WW word, before ſhe was diſqualified from 
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diſcharging what is commonly thought tae 


moſt eſſential function of it. A femal: 
diforder had grown upon her to ſuch - 
height, that the king was forced to abſtain 
{rom any intimate approaches to her, by 
the advice of his phyſicians who repre- 
ſented them, as not even exempt from 
danger to his health. Difficult as it might 
be to the king to wean himſelf from he: 
embraces, no conftancy of defire could how- 
cver well be proof againſt this double in- 
frizidation of her perſonal infirmity, and ct 
the fear of its conſequences to himſelf. In 
this critical ſituation it was, that La Pom- 
padour had to triumph on her not having 
ſolely truſted to any thing ſo periſhad!: 
as the attractions of her perſon, She va 


now to reap the benefit of her having takc! 
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care to ſecure her hold, by ſuch a multi- 
plicity of chains, that even ſo great an 
one ſnapping, could not reſtore him to his 
freedom. The whole court, and not im- 
probably herſelf, were ſurprized to ſee ſhe 
could keep pc..c.uvn of the king, in circum- 
ſtances ſo fit to cool and diſguſt him. Ma- 
ny motives however, might concur to fix 
him; his predominant paſſion for amuſe- 


ment, by none ſo well gratified as by her; 


the old circle, with princes, of favor beget- 
ting gifts, thoſe gifts ſtill greater favor, that 
favor again further gifts, and ſo on to the 
end of the chapter; habit; the ſpirit of con- 
tradiction, finding a kind of joy in diſap- 
pointing the concluſions of numbers ; the 
iingularity of the thing; and perhaps, above 


all, that falſe pride of the human heart, ſo 
E 
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often breeding a perſiſtence in errors, front 
the renunciation implying a confeſſion of 
them, and by which it is ſo filly as to be 
grievouſly hurt. All theſe weakneſſes, for 
ſuch they all are, combined together might 
without too much occaſion for wonder, ac- 
count for his not having ſtrength enough 
to break looſe, No ſymptoms of remiſſion 
betrayed ſuch a deſign. On the contrary, 


he now appeared more enſlaved than ever. 


Monſieur de Maurepas, who had, among 
others, preſumed on this accident to her 
perſon, operating its moſt probable eitecct, 
was one of the firſt victims of this opinion. 


He was not only a miniſter of ſtate, but 


one of the moſt highly favored ones ; having 


becn as it were, bred up with the king, 
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and taken into the adminiſtration before he 
was ſearce of age. Upon a certain feſtival 
that la Pompadour had ſent the king the 
compliment of a noſe-gay of white roſes ; 
this circumſtance was, amongſt the news of 
the day, told to Maurepas at his levee. On 
which he laughed and ſaid, „“ he had never 
thought otherwiſe than that ſhe would, 
« ſome time or other, make his majeſty a 
e preſent of white flowers.” Coarſe even 
to indecency, as this alluſion was, it was 
engerly caught up, by ſome that were pre- 
ſent, and ſoon re-ecchoed through the court. 
The thought was verſified, and the lines 
were fathered upon Maurepas. No out- 
age could have been more ſtinging, nor 
more perſonal to la Pompadour, who in- 
cenſed at it beyond meaſure, had influence 
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/ 
enough with the king, to make him enter 


into her reſentment, 


Maurepas loſt at once, both place and fa- 
ror, moſt probably for ever, no part of the 
king's: character being more eſtabliſhed, than 
that of his never returning to thoſe he has 
once left. Chauvelin, a very capable mi- 
niſter, and purely in complaiſance to cardinal 
Fleuri, by him diſmiſſed, though he had a 
great eſteem for him, had been before one in- 
ſtance of that inflexibility of his. Not even 
Chauvelin's plainly proving afterwards, how 
greatly in the right he had been, could 


ever procure a revocation of his diſgrace. 


But as it was neceſſary to give ſome color 


to ſo violent a ſtep as that of diſcarding 
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Maurepas, and as the true motive of it 


could not well bear being told, a pretext 


was ſet up of ſome mal-verſation and 
negligence of his in the marine department, 
But the public, admitting there was ſome 
truth in the charge, conceived only the 
more indignation at ſo good a reaſon's not 
having produced that diſmiſſion which was 
reſerved for a compliment to la Pompadour's 
private pique and animoſity. vo true it is 
too, that, in courts, men are not ſo often 
the victims of their vices as of their vir- 
tues, and a hatred for la Pompadour paſſed 


for one. 


Neither was this the only, by many; 
examples of the danger of offending her. 


Monſieur de Reſſelier, a knight of Malta 
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and officer in the guards, had wrote fou, 
1 irulent lines, in which taking her for his 


text, he had fo little ſpared the king's 


veakneſs for her, that his puniſhment for 
being the author of them, might have plau- 
ſibly enough been as much attributed to | 
his having attacked his majeſty, as his ma- 


jeſty's miſtreſs; had not therking himſelf | 


openly made a merit to her, of his dil- | ] 
claiming on this occaſion any revenge but 
hers. The ſenſe of theſe lines was, „ that 
« a king who could debaſe himſelf fo much |? 1 
© as to pick out the very meaneſt object |: t 


on the earth, for the placing his affec- 5 
e tion on, could be capable of nothing fl 
* but meanneſſes. The ſuſpicion falling h 
violently upon Reſſelier of his being the ft 


author of them, guards were ſent, at a time 
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that he was from home, to his apartment, 
when upon. ranſacking it, they found the 
original foul draught, blotted with here and 
chere erazements, and alterations in his 
own hand, that proved the lines to be of 
his compoſing. Had there been only a fair 
copy found, though of his own writing, it 
would have been no proof, as he might 
have pleaded its being only a copy, or taken 
down upon memorv. As it was, he was 
condemned to the iron-cage at Mount St, 
Michael, for life : a ſentence much ſeverer 
than that of death. For this cage, is a 
place in which the priſoner can neither 
ſtand upright, nor lie at his length, fo that 
he has no poſture left for him but that of 


ſitting. In this irkſome condition he was 


detained ſeven years, and then had no mi- 
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tigation, but what was obtained for him 
by the interceſſion of- the order of Malta, 
through which he was transferred to the 
diſmal priſon of Pierre-Enciſe, but where 
he could however enjoy the liberty of his 


limbs. Here he had not been long before 


la Pompadour ſatisfied, as ſhe well might 
be with what he had ſuffered, piqued her- 
ſelf upon generoſity forfooth ! and procured 
his releaſe, with leave to return to Malta, 
His preferment in the army was loſt, It 
is ſaid, that before he quitted the kingdom, 
he waited upon la Pompadour, to return 
her thanks; a ſtep that would almoſt rob 
him of the pity raiſed by all that he had 
endured. But what is there that may not 


be believed of the ſervility of the ſubjects 09 
that nation? 


3 
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But though la Pompadour was thus be- 


come, in a very material ſenſe, an invalid, 


| and diſqualified for the king's chamber- 


| ſervice; ſhe was not, it ſeems, capable of 


| doing herſelf the juſtice of not being jea- 


lous of the king. Any ſhew or appearance 


of liking in him to another woman, gave 


her the greateſt uncaſineſs, though the took 


care to conceal it from him. When ma- 


dam de Brionne came to court for the firſt 


time, and as it was imagined, not quite 


without deſign of pleaſing the king, he 


could not keep his cyes off her, and ſaid, 


| with ſome emotion at ſupper before la Pom- 


| padour, that he did not think he had ever 


ſeen a more beautiful woman. This a- 
larmed her, and to prevent the conſequen- 


ces, in time, ſhe had a hint underhand con- 
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conveyed to the Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
(not the preſent one) of the danger ther: 
was to be apprehended to the virtue of hi: 
nephew Monſieur de Brionnes's, wife. The 
prince who was one of the old rigoriſts in 
point of honor, did not give himſelf a mo- 
ment's reſt, till he had managed, ſo as to 
make his nephew hurry madam de Brionne 


from court immediately. 


In the mean time La Pompadour not 
content with accumulating treaſures, with 
all the rapaciouſneſs natural to the condi- 
tion out of which ſhe had been taken, the 
wife of a farmer of the revenue, began every 


day more and more to betray the mean- 


neſs of her original, by exactly that ſort 


of pride afid vanity which fo ſtrongly cha- 


e 
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racterize it. There were no airs of inſo- 
lence ſhe did not give herſelf. With too 
much ſenſe not to be conſcious of every 
thing that was againſt her, ſhe had not 
however enough to fee that the charac- 
ter of King's miſtreſs, repairing no- 
thing, only made every thing that was a- 
gainſt her more notorious : ſhe did not ſee 
that all the pains ſhe ſhould take to ſcrew 
herſelf up to a height above contempt would 
only make her the more inviting mark for 
it, Theſe reflexions were either above her 
making, or were ſubordinate to the native 


littleneſs of her paſſions. 


It would be endleſs here to produce all 


the inſtances of her arrogance, that ſo often 


provoked the ſecret ſcorn and derifion of 
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the court, but of none more than thoſe 
who humored it, by their moſt court-like 
compliance. A few of the moſt glaring ones 


may ſuffize. 


In proof of the high idea ſhe was grown 
to entertain of herſelſ, and of her dignity, 
one point of ſtate ſhe took upon her, was 
the ſuffering no ſtool or chair beſides her 
own elbow-one in her dreſſing-room, where 
ſhe received company ſetting at her toilet- 
te. By ſpecial grace, indeed, whenever 
his Majeſty did her the honor of a viſit, 
there was another produced for him. Or 
if Princes of the Blood, Cardinals, or ſome 
of thoſe very high perſonags indeed, on 
whom ſhe could not well hope to paſs ſuch 


treatment, as that of receiving them ſetting 


g 
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without offering them a chair, ſhe vouch- 
ſafed to admit them, herſelf ſtanding till 
they were gone. The Marqueſs de Souvre 
however who was not, it ſeems, of that 
excepted rank, waiting upon her at her 
| toilette, and finding no chair for his ac- 
| commodation, very familiarly clapped him- 
| {elf down on one of the elbows of hers, and 
continued the converſation, lolling by the 
{ide of her; ſhe inwardly fuming and broil- 
ling all the while. This unparallelled out- 
rage as ſhe conſtrued it, ſhe inſtantly 
| complained of to the king, who took the 
| firſt opportunity, of calling the Marqueſs 
to an account for it. Faith! ſaid he, 
« I was deviliſhly fatigued, and ſeeing 
« no where elſe to fit down, I even made 


the beſt ſhift I. could,” the cavalier eaſy 
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air of his excuſe, made the King laugh, 
and his happening to be a kind of privi- 
ledged favorite, hindered any further no- 
tice being taken. Otherwiſe he might 
have learned, to his coſt, what it was to 
fit upon the elbow of La Pompadour's 


chair, 


She affected the princely air of having 2 


a gentleman- uſher. In this employ ſhe en- 


tertained one Monſieur Dinville, a noble-Þ 


man of one of the beit and moſt an- 
tient families in Guyenne. This puzzle 
the world to decide which was greatct, 


her infolence or his meanneſs. 


She had in her ſervice one Collin, a kin: 


of ſteward or clerk of the kitchen, whom 
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ſhe did not think of diſtinction enough to 
wait upon her in that capacity, unleſs his 
perſon was decorated with ſome Order. Such 
an idea would have entered into the head 
of few real born Princefles. This point 
ſhe ſoon carried, by her intereſt with the 
king, to have him made one of the comp- 
trollers of the royal and military order of 
St. Lewis. This inſtitution was peculi- 
arly deſigned for thoſe officers who ſhould 
ſerve with diſtinction, or acquire a certain 
title to it from ſeniority in the army or 
navy, Collin never known but for a me- 
nial ſervant, could not conſequently have 
the leaſt qualification, But this office 
of comptroller, not indeed making him a 
knight of St. Lewis, has the ſame ect 


of giving him the privilege of wearing the 
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croſs and inſiguia of that order. So that 
to all appearance, and with La Pompadour 
Appearance ever ſtood at leaſt equivalent to 
Reality; ſhe may have to ſtand behind her 
chair, with a napkin tucked under his arm, a 
knight of St. Lewis with his croſs dangling. 
If ſhe had taken a ſpite to the order and 
meant to explode it by ſuch a diſgrace, it 
was no bad way of effeCtuating it, juſt 
as the french government, to put down 
the faſhion of callicoes ordered, upon a 


time, the hangman to wear them, in his 


oXKce at the gallows. 


Her arrogance ſtill increaſing with her 


favor, nothing would ſerve her but hav- 


ing the honors of the Louvre, which prin- 


cipally conſiſt in the priviledge of the ta- 
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bouret, or ſtool to ſit on in the preſence 
of the Queen, and in being preſented to her 
to be embraced, which is the ceremony 
of inveſtiture. This was not very decent 
for La Pompadour to aſk, conſidering the 
lignt in which ſhe muſt ſtand to the Queen; 
who however out of her unbounded com- 
plaiſance to the King, made little or no 
oppofition. Even the FEtiquette or forms 
of the Court very rarely indeed allowing 
this diſtinction but to dutcheſſes, gave way 
to the paramount favor of the candidate, 
whoſe pretention was more-over ſomewhat 
authorized by the precedent of Madam de 
Monteſpan, miſtreſs to Lewis the four- 
teenth who had obtained the like. It had 
allo been urged, in mitigation of the ob- 


jection to character, that ſhe no longer 
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kept up any criminal commerce with the 
King, and that his converſation with her 
being now reduced to the purely platonic 


terms of friendſhip, any reaſon of that fort 


for her excluſion ceaſed in courſe. The 


involuntarineſs indeed of all this innocence, 
no one was fo uncourtly as to mention, as 
it would not have greatly fortified the argu- 


ment in her favor 


This triumph however did not come 
pure and unmixed to her. In the midi 


of it, ſhe met with one of thoſe morti— 


fications, to which vanity is ſo lyable, 
and which ſubſcribe, at a Court eſpe- 
cially, infinite. rejoycing, when they 0 


happens 
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In the courſe of the ceremony, ſhe was 
reſented to the Dauphin, to receive his 
ſalute, Ihe Dauphin, who naturally e- 
nough deteſted her, as he tendered one ſide 

of his face to her to kiſs, lolled out his tongue, 
| and winked with his eyc, on the other, It 
vos not poſſible for La Pompadour to fee 
. this, but ſhe was preſently after told of 
it. Burſting with rage, ſhe flew to the 
king, painted this treatment of her in all 
the lively colors her emotion could furniſh, 
and concluded with her being determined 
to leave the court rather than ſtay at it 
expoſed to ſuch intolerable inſults. The 
king incenſed at his ſon's procedure, which 
he conſtrued into an irreverence to himfelf, 


adopted her refentment, and the next day 


js the Dauphin was diſpoſing himſelf to pay 
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the devoir of a morning-viſit to him, he re- 
ceived orders, to retire to his palace at Meudon, 
Upon this, the queen, the miniſters, and num- 
bers at the court interpoſing; the king would 
however hearken to no interceſſion for a 
reconciliation, but on condition that the 
dauphin ſhould perſonally go to La Pom- 
padour, and in full circle diſown his pro- 
cedure. He ſubmitted, and in a numerous 
preſence declared to her, “that the report 
© that had been made to her was a falſe 
one, and that he had. not in the leaſt 
© behaved in the manner that had been 
& told her.” She received this declaration 
like a moſt gracious princeſs, and anſwere! 
him, with equal truth, that ſhe had not be. 
lieved a word of the matter. Thus ended 


this not uncomic ſcene. But the dauphiy 
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was blamed by many, as having too much 
debaſed himſelf in ſuch an humiliation. 
They did not perhaps enough conſider his 
double duty of ſon and ſubject, ſo that what 
fault there was in this ſtep, could hardly 
at leaſt, be ſo great in him who obeyed, as 


in him who commadned. 


La Pompadour having thus obtained the 


honors of the Louvre, this ſucceſs did not 


ſo much ſatisfy as encourage her to make 
a further trial of her power. She, not 
long after took it into her head, to be 
Dame du Palais, or Lady of the Palace 
0 the queen; a place this, never given, but 
0 ladies of the higheſt diſtinction, for 
th, rank, and character. The queen 


; paſſive, as her acquieſcence had been, 


—— 
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in the affair of the Louvre, muſt however 
have been void of all ſenſibility, if ſhe 
could have ſtomached her misfortune being 
as it were brought home to her, by this, 
obtruſion of a perſon ſo oftenſive to her, 
into her houſehold. Yet conſonant to the 
whole tenor of her complaifance, for every 
thing ſhe knew was the king's deſire, ſhe 
made no objection, but ſuch an one, as 
ſhe imagined, would be abſolved to him, 
by its affecting his honor and his con- 


ſcience equally with her own. 


Waving then any other reaſons, that 
however juſt, might be only the more 
likely to difpleaſe for their being t, 
ſhe repreſented mildly but firmly, “ that 
“ it would be too crying an indecen- 


„cy for her to admit, a perſon inte 
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« that ſtation who could not even ap- 


*« proach the altar to take the ſacra- 
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ment, whilſt in a ſcandalous ſtate of 
ſeparation from her huſband. That the 
circumſtance of the innocence of her 
preſent intimacy with the king, of 
which ſhe was ſatisfied, did not in the 
leaſt cure the wound in la Pompadour's 
reputation, whilſt, though actually a 
married woman, ſhe lived as it vere at 
large, and in defiance of the duty of 
a wife, to be no where, but at her 
huſband's home. That his majeſty 
might certainly order as he thought fit, 
but that ſhe hoped, for his own ſake, 
that he would not put ſuch a flur 
vpon his royal houle, as to bring in- 


to it, in a ſtation of ſuch nice honor, 


a perſon ſo much under the cenſurc of 
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© the church, as to be lyable to a refu- 


„ ſal from it of the common benefit of 
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the Eaſter-communion. 


1 The king on the ene hand, tender of 
| either urging the queen too far, or of 
: doing any thing that might too much 
fhock eſtabliſhed rules; on the other, 
having nothing more at heart, than to 
ſatisfy la Pompadour, was terribly pet- 
plexed, and at a loſs for ſome expedient 
to ſalve or ſurmount this objection of 
the queen's, of which he felt all the 


force. 


'The queen adhered to it as the only 
one ſhe could have pitched upon, i 


which the captiouſneſs of malice itſel 
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could not diſcover the leaſt ſhadow of the 


cavil of jealouſy or offence to him. 


La Pompadour, herſelf, with all 
her wit, was at firſt utterly poſed by 
this ſeemingly invincible dilemna. For if 
ſhe continued in her ſtate of divorce, which 
having been originally a criminal one, 
was ftill irregular ; ſhe durſt not prefent 
herſelf to the communion, for two rea- 


ſons ; ſhe would have been moſt probably 


repulſed in a manner not the moſt agree- 
able; and even had ſhe ſucceeded, it 
would not have paſſed but for a groſs 
and unpardonable ſacrilege, ſuggeſted 


by ambition and executed by Irrcli- 


gion. 
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That way then the door was barred againſt 
her hopes. If ſhe returned to the little 
| man her huſband, they were equally an- 
nihilated, The mere lady-wife of 
d'Eſtiolles, could with no very good grace 
be a Dame du Palais. 


Then the confuſion to which ſhe was 
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| expoſed by this diſappointment of a pre- 


tention ſhe was known by the whole court 


to have made, and the pleaſure ſhe beſpoke 
that diſappointment giving her enemies; 


did not a little encreaſe her vexation, 


„ 


| The king ſhared in it, the courtiers en- 3 
| joyed it. 1 
92 


Vet inſuperable as this obſtacle appear- 


ed, La Pompadour at length found means a 
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to vanquiſh it. She wrote a letter to her 
huſband d'Eftiolles, in the truly Magda- 
len-ſtyle, of which this was the ſub- 
ſtauce; © ſhe aſſured him, that ſhe had 
« yery ſincerely repented of the injury 
% done him, and of the diſorder of her 
« life. That all the moſt eſſential part 


of her wrong was ceaſed, but that ſhe 


$ © wiſhed all appearances of it ſhould 
„ ceaſe too. That being determined to 
| „ atone for her paſt, by her future con- 
duct; ſhe entreated him to receive her 
| again, and that ſhe would thence-for- 
: 1 ward take care to edify the world, by 
1 the union in which ſhe would live with 
« 
| 


him, as much as ſhe had ſcandalized it 
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Whilſt ſhe was writing this letter, and 
before it could be ſent, the prince de Sou- 
bize went to d'Eſtiolles, and told him, 
ce that in about two hours time, he would 
c receive a letter from la Pompadour, to | 
ce the effect above recited. That he was | 


& undoubtedly the maſter of proceeding 


% 
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„ out of the queſtion ; as it was requi- 


e fite that his anſwer ſhould be perfectly 


« a free one: but that as a friend, he 
„ would adviſe him to reject the offer 


„% contained in the letter. That in his 
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« acceptance of it, he would certainly 7 1 
* not make his court to the king, and | ; 
*© that therefore it became him to weigh n 
„e well what he did.” | Gt 
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To give the greater force to this coun- 
ſel, he at the ſame time brought him an 
order for a very conſiderable augmen- 


tation of his emoluments in the re- 


Venue. 


D'Eſtiolles in whom time and reflexion 
had long brought his paſſion to reaſon, 
and conſequently to great indifference, if 
not contempt for his wife; d'Eſtiolles, 
who could not but know what was ſo 
poblicly known, the condition of her per- 
ſon, that rendered her as uſeleſs to him 
in one ſenſe as to the king, and who 
was beſides engaged with a number of 
miſtreſſes, would now have been very loath 


to take her back, even if he had not 


7 deen ſo powerfully entreated and ſo well 
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paid for not doing it. Not impoſlibly 
too, on finding the matter thus left to 
his option, he might not be ſorry to ſeize 
ſo fair an opportunity of being pleaſantly 
enough revenged on his majeſty, for his 


having taken away his wiſe from him, 


dy leaving him ſo bad a bargain on his 


hands, ſince he ſeemed fo fond of it, and 
which d'Eftiolles had now ſo good a right 


to call his refuſal. 


He made no more objection to 
what was deſired of him, than what 
would at once make the greater merit of 
his compliance, and not provoke by too 
apparent a flight, a woman from whom 
he had ſo much to hope and fear. In 
ſhort, the prince of Soubize had reaton 
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to go away very well pleaſed with his ſuc- 


ceſs in this noble negotiation, 


La Pompadour's letter came in the 
time mentioned to d'Eſtiolles's hand, and 
he anſwered it, conformable to the cue 
the prince had given him, or who ra- 
ther had dictated to him what he was 


to ſay, 


He began with congratulating her, 
* on her return to ſentiments more wor- 
{© thy of her. He expreſſed the higheſt 
« regret of her ſeparation from him, 
* which had made a wound in his peace 
too wide ever to be cloſed again. That 
he heartily however forgave her the 


„injury, but that he had taken an in- 


1 : | 
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* yolable reſolution, never to cohabit 
with her again. That it was ſuper- 


„ fluous for her to expect it. 


In ſhort, though the refuſal] was couched 
in the politeſt terms of reſpect and eſteem, 
it was as flat and peremptory an one, 


25 ſhe could have wiſhed, 


Armed with theſe victorious inſtruments, 
the copy of her own letter, and her huſ- 
band's anſwer, ſhe communicated them 
to all whom they might concern. She 
c was no longer in fault.—She had it is 
ce true, been in a wrong way, but ſhe 
was now a contrite penitent, and ac- 
e quitted in courſe for living from her 


* huſband, by his denying to receive her.” 
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Inſtead of one biſhop of that church 
ſhe might now have had twenty to 
give her the white-waſh of abſolution, 
and to adminiſter to her her Eaſter-com- 


munion. 


In ſhort this farce in which religion 
was ſo palpably mocked, though it de- 
ceived no-body, had its full effect. The 
capital objection to her admiſſion into the 
Queen's train was now removed, and 
the Queen herſelf, with her uſual con- 
deſcenſion , deſiſted from any further 
oppoſition ; ſhe only ſaid with a ſmile, 
« It was not proper for me 'to give 
« my reaſons, and they have taken the 


advantage of that, not to leave me my 


« pretexts.” 
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In the mean time all the well-di(- 
poſed at court groaned over this freſh 
inſtance of La Pompadour's power and 
inſolence in thus forcing herſelf upon the 


Queen. In other reſpects however, in 


juſtice to truth, it muſt be owned that 


ſhe always behaved with the utmoſt 
reſpec and obſequiouſneſs to her Majeſty. 


In fact ſhe durſt not do otherwiſe. 
She knew too well that the King's 
delicacy in that point was too great 
not to be ſhocked, at the leaſt ſhadow 
of offence ſhe ſhould give the Queen, 


by any petulance, or airs of a mit- 
treſs, 
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She knew that all her favor would 
ſcarce be ſufficient to protect her againſt 
his difpleaſure, on any juſt provocation 
of that ſort of which her Majeſty ſhould 
have to complain, and regulated herſelf 
accordingly. Thus, paſſing art for na- 
ture, ſhe made a merit of ſelf-intercſt, 
and of what was ſtrickly ſpeaking, ra- 


ther the King's virtue than her own. 


It has already been mentioned that 
before her intimacy with the King . 
ſhe had a daughter by Monficur d' 
Eſtiolles. Her name was Alexandrina, 


and the King was ſo fond of her, that 


the child uſed very naturally to call 
him her Papa. 
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He even took ſo tender an intereſt 
in her, that he very carly turned his 
thoughts upon providing a match for 
her, and ſhe was with reaſon looked 
upon as one of the preateſt fortunes 


in Europe. 


The firſt perſon on whom the King 
had deſigns ſor her, was the Duke de 
Fronſac ſon to the Duke de Richelieu. 
He propoſed it to the father, who being 
too thorough-bred a courtier to give his 
Majeſty a flat denial, waved it, by ſay- 
ing coolly, “ that he ſhould conſult 
„ the houſe of Lorraine about it, 
from whom he was dffceaded by the 


mother's ſide. Such an anſwer was ea- 
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fily to be conſtrued as a polite equiva- 


lent to a refuſal. 


It does not however appear but that 
the King had too much juſtice to re- 
ſent it, ſince the Duke continued in 
the ſame favor as before, and probably 
not the leſs eſteemed by him for his 
not having been tempted to embrace 
ſuch a miſ-alliance by ſo ſordid a con- 
ſileration as that of the fortune or even 


the favor tacked to it. 


As to the girl herſelf, ſhe reſem- 
bled La Pompadour in more than one 
point. She was extreamly pretty, very 
rightly, and not a little aſſuming on 


the favor of her mother. 
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Vet, young as ſhe was, that might 
be more the fault of thoſe who flat 
tered her, than her own. She was board- 
ed and educated at the convent of thc 
Aſſumption, where Mademoiſelle Char- 
lotte de Rohan-Soubize, daughter to the 
Prince Soubize and ſince married to 
the preſent Prince de Conde, then was, 
with other young ladies of the higheſt 
diſtinction. 


Alexandrina d'Eſtiolles, either from ig 
norance or preſumption, diſputed on 
ſome occaſion, precedence with this Prin- 
ceſs. She was ſoon given to underſtand 
her error; but when her mother La 
Pompadour was told of it, ſhe did not 


ſeem to give up the point, ſince ſhe only 
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ſaid lightly enough, Elle a manque de 
&« politeſſe, © She has failed in point 
<« of politeneſs.” 


This Alexandrina at the age of be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen, died of the 
ſmall-pox, in the ſame convent, about 
the year 1754, juſt as her mother was 
negotiating a treaty of marriage for her 
with one of the Princes of the houſe 
of Naſſau, with what probability of ſuc- 


ceeding is not ſaid, 


To a heart ſo engroſſed as her's, with 
ambition, vanity and love of money, it 
would probably be doing too much ho- 


nour to ſuſpect there being much room 
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left in it for nature. The king's taking 
the tendereſt part in the affliction ſhe 
felt or acted for this loſs, and the hurry 
and agitations of a court ſoon diſſipated 
her grief. What ſhe might continue to 
feel longeſt, was her being now deprived 
of that plauſible excuſe to the world and 
to herſelf, for her eagerncſs in accumu- 
lating immence riches, the having a child 
to provide for. But that it was, as it is 
in ſo many others, who plead the like 
extenuation of that odious vice, merely 
and conſtitutionally avarice for avarice 
ſake, this misfortune has rather proved, 
ſince is has not hitherto appeared to have 


robbed that paſſion, in her, of a ſingle 


wiſh, or endeavour to ſatisfy it. 
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Her brother Poiſſon, or marqueſs de 
Marigny's, being the preſent heir-appa- 
rent of that prodigious fortune ſhe is ſup- 
poſed already to have amaſſed, would ra- 
ther be a damp to her ardor for amaſſing, 
ii it was not purely, in her, a ſelf- 


gratification. 


For nothing is more certain, than that 


ſhe has a ſovereign contempt for him. 


He croſſes too much her views of vanity, 
in his natural unſuſceptibleneſs of im- 
provement, in the impoſſibility ſhe ſees 
in him of gracing the advantages ſhe pro- 
cures for him, and of doing her honor, 


for him be very dear to her, 
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Conſtantly mortified at ſeeing him the 
object of the raillery of the court, and 
indeed, of the whole world, ſhe would, 
if his want of merit was not too glaring, 
willingly attribute the ſlights with which 
he meets, to that envy ſhe is weak 
enough to think her fortune excites, 
and which is rather a mixture of ſcorn 
and indignation, in all who confider the 
firſt foundations of her fortune and power, 
and her abuſe of them. As it is, ſhe 
thinks it a better air to join the laugh 
againſt him, and not to loſe, at leaſt, the 
honor of her diſcernment by deſending 


him. 


But it is nevertheleſs imagined ſhe will 


leave him all, or the greateſt part of her 
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poſſeſſions, if but for no other reaſon than 
that loving no- body beſides herſelf, if fo 
odious a ſentiment can be properly called 
loving one ſelf, the mere circumſtance 
of his being her brother, will be the 
caſting feather in the ſcale of her equal 


indifference to every one beſides her- 
ſelf, 


To lefien however, the ſhame of 
this diſpoſal of her fortune, in the 
proſpect of any children he might 
have more deſerving it, or to procure 
herſelf the enjoyment of her being the 
foundreſs of a family, ſhe has made ſe- 


veral attempts to get him marricd, 


But this has hitherto ſuffered invin- 


cible difficulties from her nicety of choice 


— — 
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for him. It is true, that amongſt the 
indigent or un- noticed nobility, ſhe might: 
perhaps eaſily find ſome with whom the 
conſiderations of opulence and favor, 
might overcome any repugnance to ſuch - 
a miſ-alliance. But that would not ſa- 
tisfy la Pompadour's modeſt pretentions. 
It muſt be a family not only wealthy 
but decorated with the higheſt orders, 
and greateſt offices in the ſtate, into 
which ſhe would vouchſafe to match her 
illuſtrious brother. Now ſuch are not 
quite ſo eaſily found, as ſhe may hare 


imagined. Few of them are tempted to 


iacur fo thorough a ridicule as ſuch an 


alliance could not fail to throw upon 


them. 
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In the mean time he continues ſingle, 
but it is ardently to be wiſhed, that he 
may not too long remain unmatched, 
leſt all Europe ſhould have to lament the 
extinction of the auguſt houſe of Poiſſon. 
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